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Always  and  more  and  more,  as  I  cross  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  the  ferries,  or  with  the  pi- 
lots in  their  pilot-houses,  or  pass  an  hour  in 
Wall  Street,  or  the  gold  exchange,  I  realize, 
(if  we  must  admit  to  such  partialisms)  that  not 
Nature  alone  is  great... but  in  the  artificial, 
the  work  of  man  too  is  equally  great — in  this 
profusion  of  teeming  humanity--in  these  ingen- 
uities, streets,  goods,  houses,  ships--these 
hurrying,  feverish,  electric  crowds  of  men, 
their  complicated  business  genius  (not  least  a- 
mong  geniuses)  and  all  this  mighty,  many  thread- 
ed wealth  and  industry  concentrated  here. 

Walt  Whitman,  Democratic  Vistas,  1871 


George  Ault,  New  York  Harbor,  1940  (cat.  no.  2) 


Lower  Manhattan,  that  is,  Manhattan  be- 
tween the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Battery  Park,  re- 
mains a  viable  theme  in  the  work  of  twentieth- 
century  American  artists--perhaps  because  Lower 
Manhattan,  more  than  any  other  section  of  New 
York  City,  has  invariably  symbolized  urban  Amer- 
ica.  Writing  about  New  York  City  in  the  above 
passage,  Walt  Whitman  exalts  the  artificial  work 
of  man  which,  through  the  combined  forces  of 
technology,  finance,  and  artistic  design,  has 
created  the  towering  architecture  that  is  dis- 
tinctly Lower  Manhattan.   It  is  this  environ- 
ment, the  buildings  and  monuments  as  well  as 
the  transient  population  and  the  natural  sur- 
roundings, that  has  provided  the  subject  matter 
for  the  artists  in  this  exhibition. 

Walt  Whitman  saw  the  development  of  Lower 
Manhattan. at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heroic  possibilities  of  human 
enterprise.   To  Whitman,  New  York  City  had  e- 
volved  into  a  uniquely  modern  American  environ- 
ment, offering  a  new  vision  for  a  new  era.   This 
exuberant  optimism  characterizes  the  works  of 
those  artists  who  championed  technology  and  in- 
dustry as  advancements  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  man.   In  the  work  of  other  artists,  how- 
ever, this  sentiment  is  rejected  in  favor  of 
satirical  comment  and  expressions  of  analytical 
detachment.   The  styles  and  formal  concerns  of 
the  artists  are  also  quite  varied.   Many  felt 
inclined  to  realistically  record  the  area,  find- 
ing in  its  exact  detail  the  essence  of  Lower 
Manhattan's  character.   Others  were  preoccupied 
with  transforming  architectural  features  into 
emblematic  statements  suggestive  of  the  dyna- 
mism, radiance  and  turbulence  of  the  area. 

Throughout  the  twentieth-century,  artists 
also  depicted  everyday  life  in  Lower  Manhattan. 
These  genre  scenes  recorded  the  many  lifestyles 
and  activities  of  the  people  who  spent  at  least 


part  of  their  day  in  Lower  Manhattan.   George 
Bellows'  Blue  Snow,  The  Battery  is  an  especially 
nostalgic  ,  almost  nineteenth-century  cityscapt;. 
People  leisurely  walk  along  the  paths  through 
the  snow  while  boats  in  the  water  and  saddled 
horses  make  up  the  only  traffic  in  sight.   Bel- 
lows is  concerned  with  the  natural  surroundings. 
The  snow,  the  morning  light,  and  the  blue  sha- 
dows cast  by  the  buildings  all  evoke  the  crisp, 
clear  winter's  day.   William  Glacken's  Curb  Ex- 
change No.  One  creates  a  more  typically  urban 
setting;  however,  his  concentration  is  focused 
on  the  interactions  of  the  people  in  the  jam- 
packed  streets.   The  drawing  provides  a  humor- 
ous documentation  of  a  bygone  practice--when 
securities  were  traded  in  the  open  air  market. 
The  Curb  Exchange  moved  indoors  in  1921,  and 
later  became  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 
Glackens  depicts  the  extravagant  and  sometimes 
foolish  undertakings  of  those  involved  in  the 
Exchange.   He  exposes  human  pretensions  with  an 
insightful   but  understanding  hand. 

John  Marin,  in  Street  Movement,  Nassau 
Street,  No.  1,  offers  a  different  treatment  of 
the  genre  theme.   Working  in  a  Cubist  mode,  he 
manipulates  the  details  to  suggest  the  vigor 
and  excitement  of  the  financial  district.   The 
buildings  are  transformed  into  a  complex  pattern 
of  planes.   Figures  are  schematized,  flattened 
renditions  invested  with  directional  force  rath- 
er than  with  substance  and  weight.   Marin's  con- 
cern is  not  with  realistic  depiction,  but  rather 
with  conveying  the  ambiance  present  at  the  cen- 
ter of  American  business  and  financial  deal- 
ings.  Reginald  Marsh,  in  Battery  (Belles) ,  also 
comments  on  the  flurry  of  energy  in  the  area, 
but  his  artistic  solution  is  different.   Marsh's 
belle  is  a  lusty,  bulky,  sensual  woman,  unlike 
Marin's  airy  figures.   As  a  vertical  form  in  the 
foreground,  she  is  set  compositionally  against 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  boats  in  the 
background.   Tension  is  also  created  by  the 
movement  of  the  woman  and  the  boats,  moving  to- 
wards opposite  sides  of  the  page. 

Glenn  Coleman's  Coenties  Slip  represents 
the  people  who  haunt  the  port  area.   Coleman 
carefully  records  the  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
sounds  and  objects  that  make  up  these  people's 
lives.   Franz  Kline's  Tugboats  (at  Fulton  Fish 
Market)  is  a  bold,  direct  rendition  of  the  shore 
line.   The  tugboats,  which  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  rivers,  confidently  dominate  the 
foreground,  with  faint  outlines  of  the  skyscrap- 
ers appearing  in  the  background.   Kline  details 
the  individual  marks  which  distinguish  each 
boat;  however,  there  is  no  hint  of  human  activ- 
ity. 

Helen  Miranda  Wilson's  Spring  1981  is  a 
meditative  treatment  of  a  genre  scene.   Wilson's 
point  of  view  seems  far  removed  from  the  urban 
world,  which  lurks  unseen  behind  the  figures. 
Although  made  in  1981,  the  painting  recalls  Bel- 
lows' Blue  Snow,  The  Battery  in  its  strong  sug- 
gestion of  a  time  of  year,  midway  between  the 
brisk  cold  of  winter  and  the  warm  balminess  of 
summer.   The  sculptural  figure  caught  in  the 
midst  of  pulling  off  her  sweater,  the  still, 
vast  bay,  and  the  open  sky  create  a  mood  of 
enigmatic  tranquility. 

Other  artists  have  looked  at  the  artificial 
--the  buildings  and  monuments— as  a  source  of 
inspiration.   While  much  of  the  old  has  been  de- 
shed  to  make  way  for  the  new,  Lower  Manhat- 
tan still  possesses  many  noteworthy  historical 
landmarks.   St.  Paul's  Chapel  (1766)  remains  a 
distinguished  representative  of  Georgian  archi- 
tecture, and  is  seen  in  Joseph  Pennell's  roman- 
tic lithograph.   City  Hall  (1812)  is  an  elegant 
example  of  Federal  form  mixed  with  French  Re- 
naissance detail.   At  the  heart  of  Wall  Street, 
sit  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial  (1842)  and 


the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (1903) ,  two  excell- 
ent examples  of  Classical  Revival,  which  are 
portrayed  in  Richard  Haas'  Old  Custom  House. 
Trinity  Church  (1846)  whose  spire  is  seen  in 
Leigh  Behnke's  watercolor,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  (1883)  a  source  of  inspiration  for  many 
artists  in  the  exhibition,  are  both  Gothic  Re- 
vival masterworks.   Many  of  these  buildings  of- 
fer diminutive  contrast  to  the  twentieth-century 
skyscrapers  of  Lower  Manhattan. 

It  is  the  disparate  collection  of  skyscrap- 
ers which  creates  the  impressive  skyline  of  Low- 
er Manhattan.   Stylistically,  the  Beaux-Arts 
system,  which  was  the  prevalent  training  method 
for  American  architects  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, had  a  significant  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  skyscraper.   The  Beaux-Arts  mode, 
which  emphasized  the  use  of  classical  monuments 
as  models  allowed  American  architects  to  create 
imaginative  interpretations  of  the  past.   The 
idea  was  to  couple  familiar  and  understandable 
architectural  elements  with  the  visually  new 
vertical  buildings. 

Early  skyscrapers,  like  the  Park  Row  Build- 
ing (1899) ,  combine  both  traditional  architec- 
tural detail  and  vertical  frames.   However,  what 
has  become  more  a  part  of  our  modern  conscious- 
ness are  skyscrapers  as  looming  towers.   As 
technology  improved,  buildings  such  as  the 
Singer  Building,  612  feet  high  (1908),  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Building,  540  feet  high  (1912), 
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These  fantastic  alterations,  along  with 
other  artistic  studies  of  Lower  Manhattan,  in- 
dicate the  architectural  richness  of  the  area 
and  the  variety  of  human  activities  which  have 
occurred  here.   More  importantly,  the  works  in 
this  exhibition  reflect  the  artists'  fertile 
imaginations  and  vision,  as  a  whole  variety  of 
interpretations  are  seen  in  this  creative  out- 
pouring of  twentieth  century  imagery. 
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object  as  a  proposed  monument,  Oldenburg  not 
only  questions  our  attitudes  toward  monuments, 
but  also  our  attitudes  toward  technologically 
produced  buildings  and  industrial  commodities 
which  in  many  ways  influence  our  lifestyles. 

Christo' s  Two  Lower  Manhattan  Wrapped 
Buildings  offers  a  different  form  of  disguise. 
He  does  not  alter  the  outward  structure  of  the 
buildings,  but  rather  gives  them  a  new  coat  or 
skin.   By  wrapping  these  huge  rectangular 
volumes,  Christo  accentuates  the  imposing  shapes 
of  the  skyscrapers  as  well  as  their  disparate 
architectural  styles.   In  a  sense,  Christo 
gives  these  buildings  back  their  individuality, 
as  these  two  forms  now  stand  out  on  the  skyline. 
The  wrapping  also  obstructs  the  buildings' 
functions,  for  the  daily  comings  and  goings  can- 
not occur  and  the  efficient  operations  which 
takes  place  within  are  not  allowed  to  influence 
the  outside  world. 

In  his  drawings,  Red  Grooms  changes  static, 
lifeless  masses  into  animated  personalities.   By 
the  use  of  foreshortening,  Grooms  transforms  52 
Wall  Street  (the  building  is  now  being  demolish- 
ed) into  a  Big  Brother  figure  watching  over  the 
activities  of  the  financial  district.   In  Frank- 
furters on  Liberty  Street,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  seems  to  be  an  overweight  body,  burgeoning 
out  at  the  top.   Grooms  playfully  points  to 
another  function  of  the  building  in  this  dis- 
torted architectural  study:   the  function  of 
the  bank  as  a  large  overflowing  coffer  holding 
much  of  the  monetary  wealth  associated  with  the 
financial  district. 
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:  the  Woolworth  Building,  750  feet  high  (1913) 

ie  indicative  of  what  the  skyscraper  could 

e.   These  buildings  and  others  can  be  seen 
he   many  skyline  views,  close-ups  of  build- 
ings, and  isolated  studies,  such  as  John  Marin's 
Woolworth  Building. 

A  year  after  the  Equitable  Building,  an 
imposing  vertical  volume,  was  completed  in  1915, 
a  new  zoning  law  restricted  the  height  and 
volume  of  the  skyscrapers.   Buildings  were  re- 
quired to  have  setbacks  to  provide  more  light 
and  air  to  circulate.   Within  these  restric- 
tions, many  architects  achieved  a  visual  array 
of  towers  capped  with  various  pinnacles  and 
crowns  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Building  (1922) 
and  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  (1929). 

Another  distinctive  development  in  design 
was  the  use  of  Art  Deco,  which  treated  ornament 
in  a  new  way.   Industrial  and  commercial  designs 
were  used  to  create  a  style  that  was  pure, 
clean  and  modern.   The  set-back  requirement  of 
the  1916  zoning  code  was  exploited  in  the 
architectural  design.   Examples  are  the  New  York 
Telephone  Building  (1926),  a  stepped  pyramid 
shape  prominent  in  many  of  the  skyline  views  in 
the  exhibition;  the  Irving  Trust  Co.  Building 
(1929-30);  and  20  Exchange  Place  (1930-31), 
which  is  wrapped  by  Christo  in  Two  Lower 
Manhattan  Wrapped  Buildings. 

After  World  War  II,  the  International  Style 
became  the  dominant  architectural  mode  in  the 
United  States.   Texture  and  shadow,  created  by 
the  non- functional  decoration  on  the  earlier 
buildings,  was  replaced  by  an  emphasis  on  re- 
flection and  light,  inherent  qualities  of  the 
glass  and  steel  or  other  types  of  metal  frames 
used  in  the  new  skyscrapers.   Steel  frame  con- 
struction also  allowed  an  emphasis  on  the  hori- 
zontal character  of  the  buildings,  achieved  by 
arranging  variously  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
relationships  of  the  structural  supports.   The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (1960),  the  World  Trade 
Center  (1970)  and  55  Water  Street  (1972)  are  all 
illustrative  of  the  variations  possible  within 
the  more  severe  International  Style.   These 
buildings  and  others  have  changed  the  character 
of  the  skyline.   They  are  seen  from  close  and 
afar  in  many  of  the  post-World  War  II  works  in 
the  exhibition. 

The  geometric  quality  of  the  architecture 
of  Lower  Manhattan  lends  itself  readily  to  cer- 
tain artistic  concerns.   John  Marin,  Max  Weber, 
Joseph  Stella,  and  Stuart  Davis,  assimilate,  in 
varying  degrees  of  sophistication,  the  elements 
of  Cubism  and  Futurism,  which  involve  a  struc- 
tural analysis  of  objects.   In  New  York  City 
Scene,  Municipal  Building  from  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
Marin  works  in  a  pre-Cubist  manner.   The  water- 
color  presents  a  centralized  architectural  motif, 
with  a  traditional  depiction  of  space  and  a 
straightforward  representation  of  architecture, 
in  this  case  the  Municipal  Building  getting  its 
crowning  touches.   However,  in  the  Woolworth 
Building,  Marin  distorts  reality,  making  solid 
stone  sway  energetically,  suggesting  the  in- 
fluence of  Futurism,  which  focused  on  the  move- 
ment and  dynamism  of  objects.   Illustrative  of 
Marin's  Cubist-designed  compositions,  Street 
Movement,  Nassau  Street  shows  his  personal 
translation  of  Cubism  into  a  vigorous,  expressive 
style. 

Max  Weber  also  synthesized  Cubist  elements 
and  applied  them  to  the  skyscrapers  of  Lower 
Manhattan.   In  New  York,  the  architecture  is 
reduced  to  flat,  geometric  planes,  faceted  to 
create  an  energetic  tension  between  forms.   The 
space  is  confined  to  subtle  oscillations  on  the 
surface,  rather  than  to  illusionistic  perspec- 
tive.  In  Weber's  lithograph,  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
the  sweeping  lines  of  the  cables  move  downward 
from  and  within  the  massive  supporting  arches; 


Richard  Haas,  Old  Custom  House,  1975,  (cat.  no.  14) 


the  walkway  is  jagged;  the  sky  is  turbulent.   All 
combine  to  suggest  the  physical  strength  of  the 
bridge  as  well  as  what  Weber  felt  was  its 
dynamic  spirit. 

Joseph  Stella,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
artist,  has  an  almost  religious  affection  for 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.   It  was  a  theme  he  returned 
to  throughout  his  life,  with  variations  ranging 
from  the  dynamic  to  the  still.   In  Brooklyn 
Bridge ,  1917-18,  he  creates  a  fragmented,  asym- 
metrical composition  suggestive  of  the  frenetic 
qualities  of  modern  life.   Later  in  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge;   Variation  on  an  Old  Theme,  1939,  his 
composition  is  tamer,  more  stable.   The  bridge 
solidly  occupies  the  foreground,  with  diagonal 
cables  sweeping  downward,  adding  a  specific  dir- 
ectional energy  to  the  painting.   This  frontal, 
symmetrical  rendition  transforms  the  bridge  into 
a  powerful  icon. 

Stuart  Davis'  understanding  of  Cubist 
principles  is  clearly  exploited  in  his  innova- 
tive House  and  Street.   This  flat,  stylized 
painting  becomes  a  bold,  explosive  composition 
through  the  use  of  hot,  saturated  colors  and 
the  daring  two-part  division.   "Almost  com- 
pletely framed  in  black,  Davis'  paired  images 
shift  from  a  frontally  observed  almost  square, 
impenetrable  facade  on  Front  Street,  to  a  re- 
ceding vista,  where  the  now-demolished  Third 
Avenue  Elevated  turned  northwest  at  the  corner 
of  Coenties  Slip  and  Front  Street."1  Davis' 
world  is  unpopulated;  however,  it  is  full  of  the 
trappings  of  modern  society:   signs,  advertise- 
ments, industrial  buildings  and  other  such 
constructions,  all  combine   to  create  a  refined, 
ba 1 anced  compos  i  t  ion . 

Artists  associated  with  the  Precisionist 
style  also  use   certain  elements  of  Cubism, 
although  their  structured,  analytical  approach 
is  quite  different  from  Davis'  flamboyant  com- 
position.  Their  work  also  reflects  the  senti- 
ments of  urban  optimism.   Many  of  these  artists 
view  technology  as  a  means  of  transforming 
human  history.   Their  compositions  often  reiflect 
a  cool,  ordered  world,  an  idealized  world  which 
they  hoped  modern  society  might  achieve.   George 
Ault's  and  Stefan  Hirsch's  skylines  show  Pre- 
cisionist handling  of  Lower  Manhattan  imagery. 
Ault's  New  York  Harbor  illustrates  a  light- 
hearted  view  of  the  tip  of  the  island.   While 
the  buildings  are  angular,  geometric  forms, 
there  is  a  sense  of  movement  and  space  between 
them  as  the  air  laces  through  the  cityscape. 


There  is  also  a  playful  interaction  between  the 
boats  in  the  water.   Stefan  Hirsch's  New  York, 
Lower  Manhattan  strikes  one  as  an  impeccable 
Precisionist  composition  in  its  immaculate, 
polished  rendition  of  the  skyline.   Martin  L. 
Friedman  describes  this  work  as  an  "...elegant 
complex  of  perfectly  ordered,  flattened  build- 
ing blocks. "2   Interestingly,  in  this  painting, 
Hirsch  expresses  his  ambivalence  toward  the 
city:   "The  windowlessness  of  this  painting's 
buildings  was  'not  altogether  the  accident  of 
abstraction  but  also  expressed  my  recoil  from 
the  monstrosity  that  industrial  life  had  become 
in  megapolitania.'  "3  Hirsch's  statement  also 
qualifies  the  Precisionists '  attitude  about 
urban  optimism,  which  was  not  simply  a  compla- 
cent acceptance  of  the  city's  development. 

Post-World  War  II  Realists  also  found  Lower 
Manhattan  conducive  to  their  artistic  aims. 
These  artists  treat  the  visible  world  with  a 
varying  range  of  formal  solutions.   Nevertheless, 
there  are  similarities  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
ject matter,  which  is  neither  idealized  or 
romanticized.   Rather,  it  is  an  interesting  mix 
of  an  absorption  in  quotidian  details  and  the 
artist's  subtle  detachment  from  them.   Visually, 
the  works  are  quite  different  from  their  pre- 
World  War  II  counterparts.   Philip  Pearlstein's 
View  over  Soho,  Lower  Manhattan  presents  the 
the  backside  of  the  skyline.   Pearlstein  meticu- 
lously records  shapes  and  forms,  capturing  the 
various  plays  of  light  and  shadow  and  the  subtle 
shifts  in  color.   He  worked  on  the  series  of 
Lower  Manhattan  when  he  was  executing  studies 
ruins,  like  White  House  Ruins  (Canyon  de  Chelly) 
and  Machu  Picchu,  and  calls  Lower  Manhattan  a 
"pre-ruin."4   There  is  an  anthropological 
quality  to  Pearlstein's  etching,  as  he  de- 
picts a  civilization,  which  like  the  ancient 
ones  gone  by,  will  have  its  rise  and  eventual 
decline.   As  in  his  studies  of  real  ruins, 
Pearlstein  avoids  picturesque  treatment.   Never 
does  he  render  a  typical  skyline  view. 

Richard  Estes  expertly  exploits  the  elements 
of  steel  frame  construction  in  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  where  we  view  not  only  the  framed  glass 
of  the  building,  but  the  escalator  within,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  buildings  behind.   Estes, 
who  uses  photographs  to  isolate  and  restructure 
parts  of  the  external  world,  gives  us  a  multiple, 
fragmented  view  of  the  world,  with  various 
levels  of  reality  evoked,  but  a  coherent  whole 
avoided.   In  Complementary  Reversals,  Yellow/ 
Purple ,  Leigh  Behnke,  who  like  Estes  uses  the 
photographic  technique  of  cropping,  depicts  the 
spire  of  Trinity  Church  and  the  tops  of  the 
buildings  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.   The  two 
panels  register  a  subtle  change  in  color  and 
mood.   In  this  queer,  unexpected  point  of  view, 
the  buildings  become  flat  planes  occupying  a 
somewhat  compressed  space.   Yet  at  the  same 
time,  the  angles  of  the  buildings  create  ad- 
vancing and  receding  space,  which  accentuates 
the  diagonal  movement  suggested  by  the  buildings' 
shapes. 

There  are  a  number  of  post-World  War  II 
artists  who,  like  the  post- War  Realists,  approach 
the  area  of  Lower  Manhattan  with  a  fresh  per- 
spective.  However,  their  use  of  architectural 
imagery  is  disguised  or  altered,  so  that  they 
overtly  create  levels  of  interpretation  which 
question  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and  monu- 
ments as  well  as  the  nature  of  art. 

In  Two  Downtown  Buildings,  Saul  Steinberg 
dresses  up  two  buildings  in  Victorian  attire. 
This  humorous  rendition  suggests  the  European 
antecedents  of  American  skyscrapers.   Moreover, 
these  architectural  follies  are  imposing  volumes 
like  skyscrapers.   In  many  ways,  however,  their 
squat  forms  are  the  antithesis  of  Lower  Man- 


hattan's graceful  buildings.   These  forceful 
personalities  command  center  stage,  while  ant- 
like people  below  proceed  on  their  busy  ways, 
unaware  of  these  striking  parts  of  their  envir- 
onment. 

Where  Steinberg's  collaged  drawing  presents 
nineteenth-century  European  artifacts,  Claes 
Oldenburg's  drawing  presents  their  twentieth- 
century  American  equivalent.   To  Oldenburg, 
his  anti-monumental  vacuum  cleaner  is  a  most 
appropriate  object  to  be  placed  on  the  Battery: 
"What  a  vacuum  does,  wasn't  so  important.   In 
this  case,  it's  more  what  it  looks  like--it's 
an  object  that  could  be  a  skyscraper."    More- 
over, the  vacuum  not  only  suggests  vertical 
thrust,  but  by  its  function,  suggests  horizontal 
movement  as  well.   By  using  this  common,  mundane 
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These  fantastic  alterations,  along  with 
other  artistic  studies  of  Lower  Manhattan,  in- 
dicate the  architectural  richness  of  the  area 
and  the  variety  of  human  activities  which  have 
occurred  here.   More  importantly,  the  works  in 
this  exhibition  reflect  the  artists'  fertile 
imaginations  and  vision,  as  a  whole  variety  of 
interpretations  are  seen  in  this  creative  out- 
pouring of  twentieth  century  imagery. 
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object  as  a  proposed  monument,  Oldenburg  not 
only  questions  our  attitudes  toward  monuments, 
but  also  our  attitudes  toward  technologically 
produced  buildings  and  industrial  commodities 
which  in  many  ways  influence  our  lifestyles. 

Christo's  Two  Lower  Manhattan  Wrapped 
Buildings  offers  a  different  form  of  disguise. 
He  does  not  alter  the  outward  structure  of  the 
buildings,  but  rather  gives  them  a  new  coat  or 
skin.   By  wrapping  these  huge  rectangular 
volumes,  Christo  accentuates  the  imposing  shapes 
of  the  skyscrapers  as  well  as  their  disparate 
architectural  styles.   In  a  sense,  Christo 
gives  these  buildings  back  their  individuality, 
as  these  two  forms  now  stand  out  on  the  skyline. 
The  wrapping  also  obstructs  the  buildings' 
functions,  for  the  daily  comings  and  goings  can- 
not occur  and  the  efficient  operations  which 
takes  place  within  are  not  allowed  to  influence 
the  outside  world. 

In  his  drawings,  Red  Grooms  changes  static, 
lifeless  masses  into  animated  personalities.   By 
the  use  of  foreshortening,  Grooms  transforms  52 
Wall  Street  (the  building  is  now  being  demolish- 
ed) into  a  Big  Brother  figure  watching  over  the 
activities  of  the  financial  district.   In  Frank- 
furters on  Liberty  Street,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  seems  to  be  an  overweight  body,  burgeoning 
out  at  the  top.   Grooms  playfully  points  to 
ano1      motion  of  the  building  in  this  dis- 
torted architectural  study:   the  function  of 
the  bank  as  a  large  overflowing  coffer  holding 
much  of  the  monetary  wealth  associated  with  the 
mcial  district. 
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